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THE ALDINE. 



his lost " portmantle," with its garniture of lace and 
ribbons, and complains that he hath '* been too long 
imprisoned and sequestered to be now robbed when 
all men hope to enjoy their own." As early as June 
28, 1660, his Majesty himself begins advertising for 
his lost dog — (how many King Charles spaniels have 
been advertised since that time?) — and similar ap- 
peals for the return of the Merry Monarch's favorite 
quadrupeds are frequently repeated afterward. The 
second advertisement for the dog seems, from its 
tone of raillery, to have been penned by Charles him- 
self, for it sets forth that the animal 

"is his Majesty's own dog, and doubtless was stole, for the dog 
was not born or bred in England, and would never forsake his 
master " — 

and closes with this appeal : 

" Will they never leave robbing his Majesty ? Must he not keep 
a dog ? His dog's place (though better than some imagine) is the 
only one nobody offers to beg." 

His highness Prince Rupert, Buckingham, Albe- 
marle, and others, 
following the king's 
example, resorted 
to the London 
Gazette to make 
known their losses ; 
and at the same 
time — a sign that 
field sports were 
reviving — appear- 
ed inquiries for 
lanners, lannerets, 
tercels, and gerfal- 
cons. Patent med- 
icines were adver- 
tised almost as 
early ; famous loz- 
enges or pectorals, 
celebrated hair- 
oils, approved den- 
tifrices, and charms 
to preserve chil- 
dren from the rick- 
ets, multiplied rap- 
idly. The king, 
moreover, adver- 
tises, in Ma3', 1664, 
that he will only 
touch for the evil 
'in that month, and 
then "give over till 
Michaelmas next, 
that the people may 
not come up to 
town in the inter- 
im and lose their 
labor." 

An experiment 
was made in 1692, 
which clearly 
shows how just an 
estimate of the 
value of publicity 
in matters of busi- 
ness was getting 
abroad. A news- 
paper was estab- 
lished, called the 

City Mercicry, and " published gratis for the promo- 
tion of trade," to contain nothing but advertisements, 
the publisher undertaking to circulate 1,000 copies a 
week. The journal lived two years, and then sank 
like so many subsequent experiments in the same 
direction, until the combination of private announce- 
ments with public news grew into the system now so 
vast in dimensions and so wonderful in its varied 
bearings. 

From the last-named date the business of adver- 
tising has been steadily increasing, and in eveiy pe- 
riod, from that time to this, it is easy to pick out a 
series of public announcements, which, like the thread 
drawn from some woven fabric, may show the pat- 
tern of the age through which they ran. One of the 
stains on this thread began to appear in 1694, when 
black boys were offered for sale, or advertised as 
having run away, although bearing, like dogs, the 
names of their owners on the collars that girded 
their necks. One of these boys is advertised as 
wearing a collar with the inscription : " The Lady 
Bromfield's black, in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields." 

" To some men God hath given understanding ; to 
others the art of playing the fiddle," says Sancho 



Panza. Some also have been vouchsafed the power 
to hold intelligible converse with their kind in idioms 
almost idiotic; and some again have developed an 
ingenuity in making themselves known, which is 
deserving of our special wonder. It is with these 
two classes I propose to deal in this paper. 

These two advertisements are from a Cincinnati 
journal : 

" Wanted — A suit of rooms on second floor contagious to the 
river for a gent and lady with all the modern improvements and 
board for the latter." 

"Wanted — A young man to attend and manage a dairy of 
quiet and domestic habits." 

In an account of a normal school out West occurs 
this concise but rather ambiguous sentence : 

" The building is of stone, well furnished, commodious, capable 
of accommodating 300 students three stories high, well ventilated, 
and situate on an elevation 100 feet above the level of the river." 

A sheriff out West advertises for sale the farm and 
stock of one Joe Dusenbury, and offers to the high- 




have culled from that treasure-chest of the untamed 
Muse. 

I think I have never seen the confidence of igno- 
rance better illustrated than in a sign, "Yes Gream," 
in alternate red and yellow letters, over the wooden 
cornice of the refreshment bar in the Seventh Street 
Park, Washington. It was an object of some interest, 
not unmixed with philosophical discussion, in 1865, 
and I hope it still remains to amuse and to exercise 
the minds of the curious who resort to the park for 
fresh air and ice-cream in the sultry dog-days. 

We sometimes find, in looking over the advertising 
columns of the papers, that men are wanted " on calf 
legs," and " boys on pound cake ; " and it is aston- 
ishing to learn through the same medium how many 
girls with good references "want washing and iron- 
ing." Occasionally some housekeeper wants, as one 
wanted the other day in a Jersey City paper, " a good 
girl to cook, one who will make a good roast or broil, 
and will stew, well." 

The following is from the Brooklyn Eagle: 

" Board Wanted— 
By a lady in a family of 
refinement or well-toned 
boarding-house ; terms 
those of a gentleman 
of equal accommoda- 
tions." 

1^ j And this: 

"Wanted — Part of 
a house by a small fam- 
ily of adults, containing 
the modern improve- 
ments, within walking 
distance of Fulton, Mon- 
tague, and South ferries ; 
references exchanged." 

On the same day 
that this appeared 
a Herald customer 
advertised from 
"No. — 125th St., 
Harlem, based on 
moral principles," 
for a "governess 
of religious feel- 
ing." 

— Gath Brittle. 



THE HINTER-SEE, UPPER BAVARIA. — R. Puttner. 

est bidder, among the various animate and inanimate 
appurtenances, "A flock of 50 sheep, 10 hives of bees, 
and the wool thereon." 

Another adds to a long catalogue of useful articles 
to be sold for debt, 

" The country around this farm is the most beautiful the God of 
Nature ever made. The scenery is celestial — divine ; also two (2) 
wagons to sell, and a yoke of steers." 

It is not an uncommon thing for the makers and 
venders of hair-oils and other patent toilet mixtures 
to advertise a restorative that will "eradicate dan- 
druff; " but an appeal to the charitable to aid "Wil- 
liam Augustus Rolander, now an orphanless boy on 
the threshold of a cold world by the disease of his 
last surviving parent," is rarely seen in print. Nor 
do we often feel called upon to admire the self-pos- 
session of the Uniontown baker, who is " preponder- 
ating in regards to adding an addition to the present 
old-established bakery ; " but many times a month 
the death columns of the Philadelphia Ledger bear 
the most unmistakable evidences of the existence 
of a talent for malapropism not equaled even by 
Dogberry's. " She said just ere she left for home, 
' Come, ye rancid sinners, come ; ' " is the last gem I 



The Hinter-See. 
— There is no more 
charming part of 
Germany than the 
Berchtesgaden dis- 
trict in Upper Ba- 
varia. It is the 
gem of the Alpine 
valleys southeast 
of Munich, situated 
as it is at the foot 
of the majestic 
Watzmann range, 
whose snowy peaks 
and superb glaciers 
contrast in the 
most striking man- 
ner with its verdant 
fields and its ro- 
mantic blue lakes. 
These lakes are, 



perhaps, the most enchanting feature of the ever- 
varying scenery of Berchtesgaden. They are by far 
the most beautiful in the Fatherland, and the pencils 
of the best German landscape-painters have never 
wearied in depicting the charms of the Kcenigs-see ; 
the small, round Ober-see, surrounded by frowning 
mountains; and the Hinter-see, of which we present 
our readers a striking sketch in this issue. It is a 
beautiful sheet of water, surrounded by magnificent 
pine thickets, among them some of the giants of the 
forest, which have made the pines of Berchtesgaden 
famous throughout Germany. Besides, the back- 
ground of the landscape is such that nothing more 
sublime can be imagined. If you turn and look back 
through the valley through which you have come, 
toward Berchtesgaden, the rugged limestone walls of 
the Hohe Goll form this background, in which a 
large, perpendicular white wall, named the Brett, is 
the most striking feature. There the most splendid 
Alpenghthen (Alp-glowing) in Germany may be seen. 
The porous white limestone of these Alps seems to 
be especially created for this glorious phenomenon. 
Frequently, toward sunset, this immense mass of 
limestone glows in the most gorgeous dark-red fire. 



